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Victoria, and Prof. Westermann is of the opinion that the
Shilluk may have reached their present country about
the end of the 15th century.
The Dinka (at least 500,000) do not form a single political
unit like the Shilluk but are divided up into a number of
independent tribes which are, in the main, culturally
homogeneous. The man who exercises most authority in
each tribe is the hereditary rain-maker who used to be
buried alive when he reached old age. How long the
Dinka have lived in their present country is unknown,
but some authorities think that they originally came from
the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes.
The Nuer (more than 300,000) may be considered an
offshoot of the Dinka, for their physical characters,
languages, and customs, are very similar. Like the Dinka
they are divided into a number of independent tribes
which are loose political units, since the various sections
of a tribe are often at war with one another. Authority
is exercised by persons with hereditary religious, rather
than political, powers and during the last half-century
prophets claiming divine authority have gained wide
recognition. During the 19th Century the Nuer crossed
the Nile from their home on the West Bank and ousted
or absorbed most of the Dinka to the East of the Nile.
They settled in the territory they had conquered.
Physically, the Bari (30,000) resemble the Dinka, but
their language is far more Hamitic in type than Nilotic, and
their culture is very different from Nilotic culture. It
seems likely that the Bari-speaking peoples (87,000) are
akin to the peoples of the Bahr-el-Ghazal but have been
subjugated by the Bari5 whose language and customs they
have adopted. At one time the Bari were far more
numerous than they are to-day, and were probably as
pastoral as the Nuer and Dinka. They appear to be in a
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